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will be popular in character, easily read, well 
illustrated and educational to the young, as well as 
informative to the adult. 


T.. Society's ambition is to make itself a real force 
in advancing geographical knowledge, and in 
disseminating information on the geography 





resources and people of Canada. In short, its aim is 
to make Canada better known to Canadians and to 
the rest ofthe world. 

As one of its major activities in carrying out its 
purpose, the Society pubiishes a monthly magazine, 
the Canadian Geographical Journal, which is 
devoted to every phase of geography —historical, 
physical and economic of Canada, of the British 
Commonwealth and of the other parts of the 
world in which Canada has special interest. It is the 
intention to publish articles in this magazine that 


The Canadian Geographical Journal will be sent 
to each member of the Society in good standing 
Membership in the Society is open to any one 
interested in geographical matters. The annual fee 
for membership is three dollars in Canada. 

The Society has no political or other sectional 
associations, and is responsible only to its members 
All money received is used in producing the Cana 
dian Geographical Journal and in carrying on such 
other activities for the advancement of geographical 
knowledge as funds of the Society may permit 
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Published monthly by 
THE CANADIAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 
49 Metcalfe Street, Ottawa 


Editor GORDON M. DALLYN 


This magazine is dedicated to the interpretation, in authentic and popular form, with exten- 
sive illustrations, of geography in its widest sense, first of Canada, then of the rest of the 
British Commonwealth and other parts of the world in which Canada has special interest. 
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The articles in this Journal are in- 
dexed in the Reader’s Guide to 
Periodical Literature andthe Cana- 
dian Periodical Index which may be 
found in any public library. 


The British standard of spelling is 
adopted substantially as used by the 
Dominion Government and taught in 
most Canadian schools, the precise 
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 —_— NDLAND, the world’s tenth 
largest island, lies in the Gulf of the St. 
Lawrence northeast of Canada’s Maritime 
Provinces. In the north, it is separated from 
Labrador on the mainland by the narrow 
Strait of Belle Isle, and in the southwest, 
from Nova Scotia by Cabot Strait. The 
Island is the most easterly part of the North 
American continent, being about 1800 miles 
from Ireland. 

The importance of Newfoundland’s po- 
sition on the North American continent has 
been recognized by both the United States 
and Canada. During World War II both 
countries secured the right to establish 
military bases at various points in New- 
foundland. So important were these bases 
to the security of North America that 
Newfoundland has been called ““The Gibral- 
tar of North America”, “The Guardian of the 
Atlantic” and “The Watch Dog of the St. 
Lawrence’. 

It is also interesting to know that the 
first meeting of Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill and President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt during World War II took place within 
the waters of Newfoundland and that there 
they framed the famous Atlantie Charter. 

Historical Background 

Many people believe that the Norseman 
visited Newfoundland as early as 1000 A.D. 
However, credit for the discovery of the 
Island is generally given to John Cabot. On 
May 2nd, 1497, John Cabot sailed from 
Bristol, England, and, after a vovage of 
fifty-three days, sighted the New World. 
Some historians say that Cabot landed at 
Cape Bonavista in Newfoundland; others 
say it was Cape Breton Island he visited. 

When Cabot returned to England, he 


Newfoundland 


by G. A. MERCER 


made known the fact that the waters around 
the ““New-founde-lande” were teeming with 
fish. Thus it was that for a considerable 
number of vears Newfoundland became a 
fishing station for European fishermen 
English, French, Portuguese and Spanish. 
During this period Newfoundland was used 
only as a fishing station and no permanent 
settlements were established. 

In 1583 Sir Humphrey Gilbert, a_half- 
brother of the famous Sir Walter Raleigh, 
took possession of the Island in the name of 
Queen Elizabeth. Thus, Newfoundland has 
the distinction of being “Britain’s oldest 
colony” and “the corner-stone of the British 
Empire”. 

The first attempt at permanent settlement 
in Newfoundland was made in 1610 by 
John Guy, a merchant from Bristol. The 
site of this “Sea Forest Plantation’’, as he 
named it, was Cupids in Conception Bay. 














The first cable station west of the Atlantic, at Bay Bulls Arm, Trinity Bay, as it appeared in 1858 
in an early drawing. Laying of the cable was completed in that year but it operated for only a 
short time. A new cable was laid to Heart’s Content and completed in 1866 


John 


successful, his 


venture was not 


Although 


completely 


Guy's 
example was 
followed by many other Englishmen. In a 
had 
been established shores of the 
\valon 1638, all these 


colonies were united under Sir David Kirke. 


number of colonies 
the 


and in 


very few vears a 
along 


Peninsula, 


Following the failure of this venture, further 
settlement in Newfoundland was forbidden 
1673 until the 


the nineteenth century, Newfoundland was 


and from about beginning of 
valued chiefly as a fishing station. 

During the seventeenth century there was 
great rivalry between England and France 
for colonies in the New World.* In 1662 the 
French built a fort at Placentia, in Placentia 
Bay, and 
Island 


ened English supremacy in the Island and, 


planned to occupy the whole 


For many vears the French threat- 


indeed, on two occasions captured St. John’s, 
At last, in 1768, the Treaty of 


Paris ended the long struggle. By this Treaty 


the capital 


France retained possession of St. Pierre and 
Miquelon, two small islands off the southern 
Newfoundland, 


*Ser Fish, Furs and Histor t \. Lacev, Canadian Geograp/ 


coast of and was granted 


certain fishing rights. Although Newfound- 
British 


colony, the many French place-names along 


land continued from now on as a 
the coast remind us of their early occupation. 
Government 


New foundland 
the “Fishing Admirals”, 


During its early period 
was governed by 


the 
arrive each spring. In 1729, the first Governor 


masters of the first fishing vessels to 
was appointed by the British Parliament. 
For many bitter strife 
between the Admirals the 


Governors. Finally, however, the authority 


vears there was 


Fishing and 
of the Governors was established and, some 


three hundred years after its discove -v, 


Newfoundland commenced its development 
Thus, Newfoundland, 


“Britain's oldest colony”, is really one of 


as a true colony. 
the vounger colonies in development. Indeed, 
1832 that the Island 


granted representative government. Twenty- 


it was not until was 
three vears later in 1855 Newfoundland be- 
came self-governing and enjoyed the polit- 
ical rights that had already been granted the 
other British possessions in North America. 


Journal, January 1947 








This government continued through good 


times and bad, for many vears, until the 


world-wide depression about 1980. New- 
foundland, like the rest of the world, suffered 
greatly and could no longer continue to be 
self-supporting. Following a full investiga- 
tion, responsible government in Newfound- 
1934 the 
country has been governed by a Commission 
British 


consists of the 


land was suspended and since 


of Government, appointed by the 


Crown. This Commission 


Governor and six Commissioners, three of 


whom are Newfoundlanders 

During the past few vears the financial 
position of Newfoundland has greatly im- 
proved and it is considered that the country 
can again become self-supporting. In June, 
1946, a National 


the people, and which recently dissolved it- 


Convention, elected by 
self, was given the task of making a thorough 
investigation of every phase of Newfound- 
land’s affairs. The three main plans of gov- 
ernment under discussion were: 

i) remaining under the present British 

Commission Government, 
li) returning to self-government, 


i) uniting with the Dominion of Canada. 


The mess room in Telegraph House, Bay Bulls Arm, in 1858 
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During the summer of 1947, delegates of 
the Newfoundland National Convention met 
representatives of the Canadian Government 
to discuss terms of union. These terms have 
been the cause of much discussion and heated 
debate by the Convention. Its last act, how- 
ever, Was to defeat a motion that confedera- 
tion with Canada would appear on the ballot 
paper. It is expected that, early in 1948, 
the people of Newfoundland will decide by 
referendum the Island’s future form of gov- 
ernment. 

Physiography 

The Island of Newfoundland ts triangular 
in shape, the three points of the triangle 
being Cape Bauld, Cape Ray and Cape 
Race. It has an area of some 42,000 square 
miles. The coastline is very much indented; 
particularly on the east coast, there are 
sheltered 
harbours. It that to 
travel around the Island, entering all the 


large bays which provide many 
has been estimated 
bays and coves, would require a journey of 
some 6,000 miles. 

Much of the Island, particularly the broad 
river vallevs and the west coast, is heavily 


forested. Some parts of the country are 


R rtesvy Newfoundland Tourist Development Office 

















A fishing settlement on Newfoundland’s rugged coast. At the water’s edge may be seen “flakes”, 
racks for drying and curing cod. 


barren, other parts are marshland, a few 
parts are fertile. The most striking feature 
of the interior is the network of rivers and 
lakes. With very few exceptions the rivers 
drain the Island in a general northeast or 
southwest direction. The surface is on the 
whole not mountainous but is undulating, 
the “tolts” 


hills), and only on the west coast are there 


interior covered with (round 
mountains which reach an elevation of over 
2,000 feet. 
Labrador, a 110,000 
square miles on the mainland, belongs to 


Newfoundland. bleak 


territory of some 


Labrador is a and 


rocky land. Although many fishermen live 


along the coast in summer, there are very 
little of 


the interior has been explored. It is known, 


few permanent inhabitants. Very 


however, that large areas are heavily wooded 
and that certain of the rivers, for example, 
the the Hamilton River, 
could be used to develop great supplies of 
is thought that 


Grand Falls on 


hydro-electric power. It 
certain parts may be rich in minerals. 


108 


Climate 


Newfoundland has a temperate, marine 
and equable climate which results from her 
full share of sea winds from the Atlantic. 
Summers are delightfully cool with the tem- 
perature ranging from 70° to 90° F., while 
winters are not very severe, the temperature 
seldom falling below zero. It is neither so 
cold in winter nor so hot in summer as the 
interior of Canada in the same latitude. The 
climate of Labrador is extreme, chiefly due 
to the cold Labrador Current which flows 
from the Arctic southward along the coast. 
Frequently icebergs drift along the coast in 
this current as far south as Newfoundland. 
the same latitude as 
northern for the 
Labrador Current, the Island would perhaps 


Newfoundland is in 
France and were it not 
enjoy a very mild climate. The Gulf Stream 
is a warm ocean current which flows north- 
ward along the coast of North America to 
Newfoundland and then to the east across 
the North Atlantic. When the cold air over 
the Labrador Current meets the warm air over 








the Gulf Stream off the southeast coast of 


Newfoundland, heavy fogs are caused. Fre- 


quently these fogs are blown over the coast. 
The People 

The present population of Newfoundland 

is approximately 313,000. Most Newfound- 

landers are of British descent, chiefly English 

Irish. All the 


located along the coast in the many sheltered 


and cities and towns are 


harbours and coves. Forty-five per cent of 
the population live in the Avalon Peninsula 
at the southeast corner of the Island. 

It is 


a peculiar fact that, during the 


development of the country, settlement 
seemed to take place according to religious 
denominations so that, today, in most 


settlements there is found a great majority 
of one or other of the three chief denomina- 
tions Roman Catholic, Anglican, United 
Church. 

The Newfoundland 


interested also to notice how, particularly in 


visitor to would be 


the smaller settlements, the people have 


preserved their national and cultural back- 





An iceberg off The Narrows, the entrance to St. John’s harbour. 





Marshall Studios photo 
ground. In many places, the people still 
retain the customs, speech and outlook of 
their forefathers who may have come to the 
Island as far back as three hundred vears ago. 

Newfoundlanders are a hardy race. Their 
long association with the sea, the hazards of 
their chief occupation (fishing), and their 


constant struggle for an existence have 
made them so. 
In 1892 Sir Wilfred Grenfell, a medical 


Newfoundland. So 
impressed was Grenfell with the extreme 


missionary, arrived in 


hardship of life in northern Newfoundland 
and Labrador that he devoted the rest of 
his life to improving the welfare of these 
people. Many stories are told of his ad- 
venturous life and of the great hardships he 
suffered. Grenfell was knighted by the King 
this the 
Grenfell Association is continuing the work 


for work. Today International 


of this great man. 

During the past few years, the frequent 
contacts Newfoundlanders have made with 
the United States have 


Canada and 
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Cuckhold’s Cove. Here, as in most parts of the Island, the pursuit of agriculture is a strenuous 
occupation 


broadened their outlook. This is expressed 
in the Island’s industry and commerce and 
in her plans for better education. There 
has been a decided effort to secure the higher 
standards of living enjoved by her neighbours 
on the mainland. 

Resources and Industries 

Newfoundland is rich in’ the natural 
resources of the sea and of the forest. Al- 
though mining is increasing in importance, 
the commerce of the country depends chiefly 
upon the fishing industry and the manu- 
facture of pulp and paper. Agriculture ts of 
minor importance. 

Off the southeast coast, the floor of the 
ocean rises to form a shallow “shelf”, known 
as the Grand Banks of Newfoundland. Ice- 
bergs drifting from the Arctic meet the 
warm Gulf Stream at this point and, as they 
melt, rich stores of fish-food are deposited 
on these banks. Thus, although for four 
centuries fishermen have been taking great 
catches of fish from the Grand Banks, 


fishing continues to be the first and most 


important industry in Newfoundland. In- 
deed, dried cod-fish is still the most important 
product—as it has been for many, many 
vears. 

Today there are three main divisions of 
the fishing industry: on the Grand Banks, 
off the Labrador coast and inshore fishing. 
During the season large vessels, popularly 
called “bankers”, stay on the Grand Banks 
for two or three weeks before returning to 
port with their catch. Many of these Bank 
fishermen come from Nova Scotia, the 
United States and from the western European 
countries. Fishing off Labrador is carried on 
by fishermen who leave Newfoundland in 
May or June and reside at “rooms” (build- 
ings used by the fishermen) on various parts 
of the Labrador coast until the close of the 
season, usually in October. Others use large 
schooners in which they follow the “run” 
of the fish. Inshore fishing is done in the 
waters along the coast. In all these kinds of 
fishing the common equipment used is the 
dory, the motor-boat, the trawl, trap, hook 








and line. Caplin, squid and herring are the 
chief baits used. 
Although 


important product of the fishing industry, 


dried cod-fish is the most 


great quantities of salmon, herring and 
lobster are also exported. In recent vears, 
there has been a considerable development 
in the production of canned and frozen fish. 
Cod-liver-oil, various other fish oils and fish 
meal are also produced. 

At one time, many seals and whales were 
killed in these waters; during recent vears 
these industries have declined in importance. 

The pulp and paper industry of New- 
foundland is of recent origin. The first paper 
erected in Grand Falls on the 


mill was 


Exploits River during the first decade of the 


present century; the second and larger mill 
was located at Corner Brook on the Humber 
the 


water power of these rivers provides the 


River in 1923. The development of 
electricity to operate the mills and to serve 


the domestic needs of the surrounding 
districts. These two mills, together producing 
some 1,300 tons of paper each working day, 
secure their raw materials from the fir and 


spruce that are found in considerable quan- 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


tity throughout the Island. From the stand- 
point of market value, the pulp and paper 
industry holds second place in the trade and 
commerce of the countrys 

The coming of this industry has had far- 
reaching effects on the life of the country. 
The nature of a paper mill's operation re- 
quires many skilled workers—paper makers, 
machinists, electricians, engineers, account- 
ants, clerical workers, and loggers. All this 
in the 


has meant an “industrial revolution” 


country; and in these communities modern 
schools and hospitals have been built and 
a higher standard of living has developed. 
In addition to the products of the pulp 
and paper industry, the forests of Newfound- 
land provide fuel for the homes, lumber for 
construction of 
the 


cooperage trade which supplies the barrels 


building, timber for the 


boats and schooners, and staves for 
and casks for the fishing industry. 
Copper, the first mineral discovered, was 
mined at Tilt Cove in the north of the Island 
half of the 


century. This mine, however, ceased oper- 


during the second nineteenth 


ations many years ago and Tilt Cove ts now 


a “ghost town”. 


St. John’s Harbour. In the foreground is a typical Newfoundland dory, the small boat from which 
much of the fishing is done. 





Newfoundland’s staple 
product is cod-fish. One of 
the most common methods 
of catching cod is shown 
above, where the men are 
hauling in a cod-trap 


Marshall Studios and Newfoundland 
Tourist Development Off hotos 


In the 1890's large deposits of iron ore 
were discovered in Bell Island, 
Bay. The chief vein of this 


mine, one of the richest iron ore mines in 


hematite 


Conception 


the world, runs out under the ocean. Since 
the opening of this mine some 40,000,000 
tons of ore have been exported to the great 
steel mills at Svdney, Nova Scotia. Lime- 
stone, quarried at Aguathuna on the west 
coast, is also exported to Sydney 
Within the last two decades, lead 


zine deposits have been mined at Buchans, 


copper 


in the interior. These ore deposits are 
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limited, however, and unless more extensive 


Veins are soon discovered in the area, 
Buchans may become a “ghost town’’, like 
Tilt Cove. 

Fluorspar is mined at St. Lawrence, at 
the tip of the Burin Peninsula; this ore is 
exported to the United States to be used 
in the manufacture of aluminum. There is 
some mining on a small scale for tale, 
gypsum, granite and marble. Some coal has 
been discovered on the west coast but this 
has not been developed as yet. 


It is thought that great mineral wealth 
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still awaits discovery both in Newfoundland 





and in Labrador. 
Agriculture 
Farming has never been an important 
Newfoundland. There 


industry in are no 





OP me 


The Mabel Dorothy, a 
typical banker, off to 
the fishing grounds 

+» onthe Grand Banks 
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A catch of caplin, which abound off the coast. They are used for bait or for fish meal 





great areas of fertile land and the growing 
season is short and rather cool. Since the 
growing season and the fishing season occur 
at the same time, in most places agriculture 


is limited. There are, however, a few places 
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Fish market at St. John’s. These markets at the piers off Water Street are thronged with early buyers 


Loading barrels of herring for export. 
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where farming is the chief occupation of the 
people, notably the Codroy and Humber 
Valleys. The only agricultural product 
exported is frozen blueberries. 

Cities and Towns 

St. John’s (63,000) the capital, is one of 
the oldest cities in the New World. It is 
built on the hillside overlooking its mag- 
nificent harbour. The entrance to this large 
and safe harbour is through ““The Narrows”’, 
a passage about one quarter of a mile wide. 
This ancient city has a romantic history; 
on three different occasions it has been 
almost completely destroyed by fire. Despite 
its importance as a great seaport and as the 
commercial centre of the Island, St. John’s 
still has the atmosphere of an Old World 
city. 

Corner Brook (10,000), at the mouth of 
the Humber River on the west coast, is the 
second city of Newfoundland. This modern 
community is the centre of the pulp and 
paper industry; by the end of 1948, Corner 
Brook will have the largest paper mill in 
the world. 

Grand Falls, on the Exploits River, is 
another very important paper-producing 
centre. 

There are a number of places in Concep- 
tion Bay which are of importance: Harbour 


Building a one 
hundred and fifty 
ton schooner to be 
used in deep sea 
fishery. 
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Grace is the place from which many pioneer 
trans-Atlantic flights started; Bay Roberts 
is a relay station of the Atlantic cables; 
Brigus is one of the older settlements of the 
Island; Bell Island is the great iron-mining 
centre; and Carbonear is an enterprising 
town of some 3000 people. 

There are several other centres of interest 
Placentia, in Placentia Bay, is the original 
French settlement; Bonavista is a prosperous 
fishing town, near the place where Cabot 
first landed: Twillingate, in Notre Dame 
Bay, is “the capital of the North”; Port-aux- 
Basques, at the extreme southwest corner 
of the island, is the terminus of the railway 
and the chief port-of-entry from Canada and 
the United States. Grand Bank, at the*toe” 
of Burin Peninsula, is the headquaiters of 
the Bank fishery; St. Anthony in the extreme 
northern part of the island, is the head- 
quarters of the International Grenfell Asso- 
ciation. 

Many small settlements, ranging in popu- 
lation from a few families to several hundreds, 
are widely scattered along the coast. The 
names of Newfoundland’s harbours and 
coves provide an interesting study for the 
visitor. It is probable that no other part of 
the world has such a variety of unusual 


place-names. 


"See Place-names of Newfoundland by H. I Keenlevside, Canadian Geographica Journa December 1044 
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Education 

The system of education in Newfoundland 
is denominational. From the very earliest 
times, the churches of the various denomina- 
tions have built and more or less controlled 
their own schools. There are a few places 
in the Island where, in recent years, the 
various denominations have united to estab- 
lish “‘amalgamated schools”. Education is, 
however, state-supported, that is, the Depart- 
ment of Education pays an annual grant 
for the operating costs of all schools. 

Education is compulsory and free up to 
fourteen years of age. Because of the sparse 
and widely scattered population, approx- 
imately ninety per cent of the schools are 
of one or two rooms. Secondary schools 
have been established only in the larger 
towns. In St. John’s there are four denomi- 
national colleges; these are well equipped 
and provide a modern academic educational 
program to Grade XII. 

In the past when Newfoundland had few 
industries requiring technical knowledge and 
skilled labour, little attention was given to 
vocational education. The recent develop- 
ment of industries, particularly paper- 
making, now requires that schools be estab- 
lished to provide vocational training. 

There is no university in Newfoundland 
but after World War I, the government built 
Memorial University College as a national 
war memorial. This institution is undenomi- 
national; it offers a two-year course in arts 
and three-year pre-medical and pre-science 


courses. Its graduates are recognized by all 


Lett, top to bottom:— 
A logger piles his wood after the day’s cut 


Hauling pulpwood on a fifty-ton truck 


A ship unloading pulpwood at the mill boom 


Right, top to bottom:— 
Manufacture of newsprint at Bowater’s mills at 
Corner Brook 


Rolls of newsprint stored in the huge papersheds. 


Loading paper at Corner Brook on the west 
coast 
-Bowater'’s Pulp and Paper Mills photos 
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Canadian Universities and by many in the 
United States. This College also provides 
training for the teachers of the island. 

In recent vears, adult education has done 
for the people of Newfoundland, 


in the reduction of illiteracy 


much 
particularly 
among the older people and in the re- 
introduction of the old handicrafts of the 
people 
Handicrafts 
For many vears the housewives of New- 


hooked 


knitted garments for their families. In recent 


foundland rugs, spun yarn and 


vears the Jubilee Guilds of Newfoundland 
the Newfoundland 


and Industrial Association, popularly known 


and Outport Nursing 
as ““Nonia’’, have encouraged this work. At 
Island knitted and 


handwoven wearing apparel of a very high 


various centres of the 


quality have been made and have found a 
ready market with tourists. 

Under the sponsorship of the International 
Grenfell Association, the people of northern 
Newfoundland and Labrador have developed 
a profitable business in their own type of 
handicraft. Many articles, illustrating various 
phases of life in Labrador, are expertly 
carved from whale bone and walrus tusks. 


Seal skin is being used to make slippers, 
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gloves and jackets both for the tourist trade 
and for export. 
Recreation 
Fishing and hunting have for many years 
provided healthy recreation for the people 
of Newfoundland, and an important source 
of food. More and Newfoundland’s 


rivers, lakes and forests are being visited by 


more 


fishermen and hunters from other countries. 
The lakes of the Island 
abundance of trout: the rivers 


excellent salmon and sea trout fishing. It is 


many have an 


provide 


no exaggeration to say that Newfoundland’s 
salmon rivers are among the best in the 
world; and their waters are free to all who 
pay a small licence fee. Moose and caribou 
are plentiful in the forests: smaller game, 
such as rabbits and partridge, are found in 
large numbers in all parts of the country. 
Many species of salt-water birds are found 
along the coast and provide a welcome 


addition to the dinner table. 


Health 
It has been stated that Newfoundlanders 


are a hardy race. It might be supposed, 


because of their out-door occupations, that 
there would be few health problems. This is 


not entirely true, however. In this country 


Many thousands of 
horse-power of hy- 
dro-electric energy 
can be generated by 
the rivers of New- 
foundland 


Top right:—The Cod- 
roy Valley where ag- 
riculture is the chief 
occupation of the 
people. 


Parsons St 


idios | 





Bottom right:—St. 
John’s, capital of 
Newfoundland, from 
Signal Rock. At left 
are The narrows. 

Marshall Studios 


photo 
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Colonial Building, St. John’s, Newfoundland’s former House of Assembly. 


of sparse and widely scattered population, 
even minor accident or illness may have bad 
effects. 

There are modern, well-equipped hospitals 
in the larger centres. Scattered around the 
Island at regional points are small “cottage 
hospitals’; there is also a hospital ship which 
visits the more remote places along the 
coast 
dentist will 


several of the smaller communities: 


Frequently a doctor or a 


serve in 


Marshall Studios photo 


many cases, because of the lack of roads, the 
doctor travels from one centre to the other 
by motor-boat. District nurses are stationed 
in many areas where there is no resident 
doctor. 
Transportation 

Since most of the people in Newfoundland 

of the 


portation is by boat; a regular coastwise 


live along the coast, much trans- 


passenger sery ice IS operated. The greatest 


connecting link within the Island is the 


Bay Roberts, showing the Western Union cable station on the right and Company houses on Cable 
Avenue on the left 


's 





single track, narrow-gauge railway owned 
and operated by the This 
runs from St. John’s to Port-aux- 


Government. 
railway 
Basques on the west coast. Along this 546- 
mile route the railway touches the “bottom” 
of the bays so that the greatest number of 
people can be served. 

Road 


attention and, as a result, many sections of 


building has not received much 
the country are more or less isolated. The 
Avalon Peninsula, the most densely popu- 
lated section, has a number of good high- 
ways, a few of which are paved. Certain 


sections of the west coast are being opened 


up by the construction of new roads. There 


the 


building a transinsular highway. 


is some discussion of possibility of 

The Island’s connections with the outside 
world are well served by sea and air. A 
regular mail, freight and passenger service 
is maintained between Port-aux-Basques, 
the western terminus of the railway, and 


North Svdney, Nova Scotia. Large passenger 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


ships sail from St. John’s to Halifax, New 
York and Liverpool. 

The development of air transport 
meant much to Newfoundland. Since 1919, 
when Aleock and Brown took off from New- 
foundland on the first 
Atlantic flight, the importance of Newfound- 


has 


successful trans- 
land’s position in this field of transportation 
has been acknowledged. The Island lies on 
the “Great Circle Route” between Europe 
and America and, thus, Newfoundland has 
become a very important station along the 
route. Great aircraft of various air trans- 
portation companies on their journeys, both 
eastward and the Old 
and the New World land at Gander Airport 


for refuelling. Goose Bay in Labrador serves 


westward, between 


the northern air routes. Botwood, a sheltered 
harbour in the Bay of Exploits, was until 
recently an important sea base where the 
world’s largest air clippers landed to refuel. 
The eastern terminus of the Trans-Canada 
Air Lines is at Torbay, near St. John’s. 


Hooked rugs and spinning wheel. Many Newfoundland housewives are skilled in the art of rug- 


making 


Shelton photo, courtesy Newfo 


ndiand Tourist Development Office 
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Shell-bird Island in the Humber River. 


Newfoundland. once almost isolated from Communications 


the world and valued chiefly for the fish Newfoundland’s position has also given 


her an important place in communication 
with Europe. In 1866 after many unsuccessft 


along her shores, is rapidly becoming one 


of the world’s great centres of air transport. 


Far in the interior 
magnificent scenes 
such as this call to 
the hunter and fisher- 
man. Expert rivermen 
are needed as guides 
on these great water- 
ways. 
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There is excellent salmon fishing in the Humber River on the west of the Island. 
Westert 


The Terra Nova River on the east coast in also noted for its salmon fishing 


New ndland Tourist Development Offi 











Cape Bonavista, believed to be John Cabot’s landfall in 1497, the year of Newfoundland’s 


discovery 


The fishing village of Exploits in Notre Dame Bay. Western Star phot 











St. Bride’s Cove in Placentia Bay, a fishing village on the south coast 


Ferryland, forty miles north of Cape Race, where Lord Baltimore established a colony in 1623, 














Gander Airport—situated between London and New York—an important station on international 


air routes. 


attempts the first trans-Atlantic cable was 
laid connecting Ireland and Newfoundland. 
different 


cables, some of which permit the transmission 


Today there are twenty-eight 
of five messages each way at the same time 
at the rate of 
minute 

In 1901, at St 
the trans-Atlantic 


from England 


three thousand words a 


John’s, Marconi recel\ ed 


W“ ireless Inessagve 


first 


stations in 


There are New- 


The introduction of this method 


three radio 
foundland 
of communication has been of great value 
to the many people who live in isolated and 
remote parts of the Island. Radio also serves 
the fishermen at sea, not only to give them 
warnings of storms and bad weather but to 


inform them of the whereabouts of fish. 


12s 


lrans-Canada Air Lines phot 


The Future 


During World War II, the vital importance 
of Newfoundland’s position as the “Guardian 
of the St. Lawrence” was more fully recog- 


nized than ever before. Thousands of 


Canadian and American soldiers, sailors and 


airmen joined with the Newfoundlanders in 


the defence of the Island; many thousands 


more passed through Newfoundland on the 
to the battlefields of Europe. These 


way 


soldiers, sailors and airmen have now 
returned to their homes, bringing with them 
memories of the goodwill and hospitality of 
the Newfoundlanders and knowledge of the 
this These 
ambassadors of good will, now living in all 
parts of Canada and the United States, will 


that Newfoundland be 


great resources of country. 


ensure properly 
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regarded in times of peace, as she was in 
times of war. 
Whether the Newfoundland 


elect to unite with the people of Canada as 


people of 


the tenth province of the Dominion or to 
continue their proud tradition as an in- 
dependent and loyal member of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, the future offers 


great promise for “Britain’s oldest colony” 
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Cabot Tower on Signal Hill, St. John’s. In this 
tower Marconi received the first wireless 
message transmitted across the Atlantic. 

Marshall Studios photo 



















Students on a field trip to Mount Washington— 
at cloud level 







Geography 
Summer School 


by PHILIP E. UREN 


a to the library and the 
map-room throughout the winter the Cana- 
dian geography student becomes impatient 
of an academic atmosphere which is not his 
natural element. With the coming of spring 
and the snow-melt the Canadian landscape 
offers him many interesting field studies of 
human and natural phenomena. Unfor- 
tunately it is just at this time that the uni- 
left to 


problems alone. Canada’s first Geography 


versities close and he ts face his 
Summer School, organized by MeGill Univer- 
sity, should therefore be applauded with some 
enthusiasm. At Stanstead last summer the 
Canadian student was given the opportunity 
to come closer to the heart of his subject. 
Those who took this opportunity were re- 
warded by more intimate glimpses and a 
deeper understanding of earth and man; the 
library and the lecture-room assumed a new 
importance because they provided an intro- 
the but 
enigmatic lessons which nature had written 


duction to accessible sometimes 
on the land. 

Stanstead Township is located in south- 
eastern Quebec near the international bound- 
ary. Human ingenuity could hardly have 
designed an area more suited to the pur- 
poses of McGill's Geography Department or 
to the interests of the seventy-eight stu- 
dents, teachers, soldiers and citizens who 
attended the school. Here a varied abun- 
dance of rock outcrops awaited the geologist’s 
hammer; ice and water had posed intriguing 


questions for the physiographer; land use, 


Left:—Haymaking—the staple crop. 


Bottom left:—Typical stretch of farm land near 
Stanstead. 


Below:—There is continual struggle against the 
encroachment of young cedars. 











That 
this is an ideal centre for geographical study 
Its lovely 


human geographer and the economist 


is, however, only one of its virtues. 


landscape has long attracted the people of 


New The 


shores of Lakes Memphremagog and Massa- 


Kastern Canada and England. 
wippi are dotted with summer cottages which 
testify to the popularity of the area as a 
holiday for the city dweller. To the 


west of the lakes the Sutton Range, although 


resort 


lacking the grandeur of the western moun- 
tains, provides an imposing skyline. By con- 


the 
up of rolling country 


trast 


made 


eastern part of the township is 


where rivers, 
such as the Tomifobia, sometimes run swiftly 
through steep-sided valleys and sometimes 


flo rd - 


whatever 


meander leisurely through wider 


plains. It is a landscape which, 


may be said to its detriment, avoids the 


monotonous. It has many facets and many 
expressions and so it has character. It may 
be possible to sum up our impressions of 


other regions in a few words or sentences 


but here we must describe in detail and then 


leave much unsaid. In the Laurentians each 
hilltop reveals the same regular skyline; the 
Montreal Lowlands, with the exception of 


uniform 


the Hills, 


profile, but the features of the Eastern Town- 


Monteregian present a 


ships arrange themselves in kaleidoscopic 
fashion as the country is explored. 

As variety is the merit of the countryside, 
the kevnote of the 


Summer School, variety work, in 


so it was Geography 


recrea- 
tion and in people. Lectures dealt with sub- 
jects varying from those which were global 
which involved detailed 


in scope to those 


study of the township itself. In describing 


farming and social problems challenged the 
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Above:—Round barn, an unusual feature of 
farming around Stanstead 


Top left:—Dairying is important though some- 
times the pasture is rough 


Top right:—An abandoned farm—where man 
has lost out. 


Below:—Stanstead granite, a well-known build- 
ing stone | 








Professor Ross 

ackay (right) dem- 
pnstrating map- 
making instruments 
The stereoscope on the 
eft is used in the ex- 
amination and _ inter- 
pretation of aerial 
photographs. By view- 
ing two photographs of 
on area simultaneously 
Hepth is given to the 
epresentation and the 
student is able to pick 
but the relief features 


The map on the right is 
an interpretation of the 
aerial photograph on 
the left. The photograph 
was analysed in the 
laboratory with the aid 
of a stereoscope and 
findings confirmed by 
field observation. Work 
of this type is invalu- 
able in understanding 
physical factors which 
affect land use. 


May 


drawt 
an ofr 


Beaton 
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Demonstrating the use 
of a_ rectoplanograph, 
an instrument used in 
making planimetric 
maps of any desired 
scale from aerial photo- 
graphs. The operator 
sees the photographic 
image reflected on the 
drawing surface and 
sketches the features 
he desires to map 
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Dense, well grown forest 





| ; 
Grassland not recently 


ploug! 


Domestic gardens, small 
market gardens 


Land formerly improved 
pasture or cultivated, now 
relapsing to bush 
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the school we 


same problem which the landscape presents, 


that is, a problem of selection. It is hoped, 
however, that an assessment of the contribu- 
tion that has been made to the understand- 
ing of geography, by the citizen rather than 
the 


than by the research worker, will be of some 


by the professional, by novice 
consequence, 
The 


Brunhes, has written 


geographer, Jean 
that 
in human geography the first and not the 
difficult to the 


actual facts of the earth’s surface as they 


great French 


“in physical as 
step Is learning see 


least 
are’. It is perhaps better to know one small 
corner of the earth intimately than to have 
a casual acquaintance with a dozen countries. 
This intimacy is not lightly gained; geog- 
raphy is no armchair science but demands 
that those who would know what it has to 
tell go to the land itself for their informa- 
tion. “The mountains are our sponsors’, and 
to know them we must climb them and look 
down from them with an observant eve. 
Professor Harse’s course in “Scenery Analy- 
sis” sought to give students something of 
this insight into the history and meaning of a 
landscape. The principles of landscape evolu- 
"= Mt n New Hat 


*MONADNOCK Monadnoch 


above the general peneplain 


are faced therefore with the 


rather 


shure 


tion were expounded in the classroom; they 
assumed reality in the field. To know that the 
last Ice Age the 


inadequate; to recognize those modifications 


modified land surface ts 
and to comprehend their significance on a 
particular land-surface isa step forward. Fur- 
ther, to correlate the various factors of struc- 
ture, erosion and deposition and to fit the 
pieces into some sort of a complete picture 
It 


goal achieved. is for these reasons 


Is a 
that students who, in search of such a goal, 
hiked distances of up to ten miles through 


the Eastern 


Townships were well rewarded. 


the beautiful countryside of 
\ typical 
field-trip was the one made to Barnston 
Pinnacle, an imposing granite monadnock* 
which overlooks Lyster Lake. On the shore 
of the lake Dr. Mackay, head of the Nigerian 
Geological Survey, led a discussion of the 
nature and origin of this feature. The more 
energetic students followed this up by climb- 
ing to the summit of the Pinnacle from which 
thes of the 


country. Studies carried out in this manner 


obtained a magnificent view 
demonstrated the limited role of the text- 
book and the paramount importance of a 
good pair of walking shoes and a keen eve 
in the geographer’s equipment. 


Ency. Brit 


1 mass of rock oral whict ss ar 


The botanist and the geologist are in the 
happy position of being able to return from 
the field carrying specimens which they can 
examine at leisure in the laboratory. The 
geographer is not so lucky for his subject is 
the landscape in its entirety. He must there- 
fore make use of an accurate replica or rep- 
resentation of his ‘specimens’. It is essential 
that he should learn not only to interpret 
other maps but also to prepare his own. The 
course in “Practical Geography” provided 
some training of this kind. Each student was 
given a set of aerial photographs which cov- 
ered a small area of the township. These he 
studied carefully with aid of a stereoscope 
and constructed a map which represented 
his interpretation of the area. When the 
maps had been completed they were taken 
into the field by students working in pairs 
and were checked against the actual land- 
scape. By walking from farm to farm, by 
observing the encroachment of young cedars 
on agricultural land, by seeing abandoned 
buildings in certain locations while elsewhere 
were prosperous farms, by talking to farmers 
and noting what use was being made of the 
land, the student was able to come to con- 
clusions about the reaction of man to phys- 
ical conditions in his area. He was able to 
to feel 
tionship between the two. 


see and the closeness of the rela- 


Most university education suffers to some 
extent from the fact that students are merely 


passive recipients of a great deal of informa- 


Some of the lecturers at 
the Stanstead summer 
school. Left to right:— 
Dr. P. Dagenais, Prot. 
G. H. T. Kimble, Direct- 
ors of the School, Dr. V. 
Stefansson, Col. P. D 
Baird, Dr. L. Dudley 
Stamp, Dr. S. D. Dodge 


GEOGRAPHY SUMMER SCHOOL 


tion. This tendency was counteracted at 
Stanstead by the generosity of the lecturers 
in giving up their time for lunch-hour dis- 
cussions in which students were allowed to 
take as vociferous and controversial a part 
as they wished. On one notable occasion 
Dr. Fawcett of London University, reflecting 
on the disposition of the “‘land-hemisphere”’, 
pointed to Western Europe as the logical 
centre of the “brave new world”. Students 
who found themselves on the rim of this 
new world were not slow to question the 
this 


Fawcett achieved his objective which was 


validity of the thesis. In way Dr. 
to stimulate some discussion and thought 
on the subject of world government. Similar 
discussions were led by all the distinguished 
lecturers; they varied in content from fasci- 
nating details about the life of penguins, given 
by Sir Hubert Wilkins, to more philosophical 
topics, such as Dr. Stamp’s assessment of 
the role of geography in modern thought. 
Brains Trust sessions, film shows and ordi- 
nary conversation filled the evening hours. 
We add ordinary conversation because it is 
reasonable to assert that even without for- 
mal lectures a good deal of geographical 
information would have been exchanged. 
Less half the 


Canada, forty came from twenty-three dif- 


than students came from 
ferent states of the Union, while others hailed 
from cities as diverse as Cairo, Nanking and 


Rangoon. In such an atmosphere informal 


discussions and the exchange of facts and 













opinions naturally became a popular pas- 
time; Southern, Oxford, Chinese and French 
accents competed with one another for a 
hearing. International goodfellowship is at 
a premium today and it is difficult to escape 
the thought, or at least the hope, that in 
such gatherings a step has been taken away 
from narrow-minded nationalism. 

Even a subject as absorbing as geography 
has not reversed the old saw that “all work 
and no play makes Jack a dull boy’. Whether 
the student wished to relax or to exercise he 
found little difficulty in filling his leisure 
hours. He could hire a boat and dream away 
a few hours on Lake Memphremagog, his 
tranquillity being disturbed occasionally by 
the excitement of taking a good-sized bass. 
In a more energetic mood he could swim in 
the lake or river, or play golf at Dufferin 
Heights where, even when his game was 
“off”, he had the consolation of looking out 
over a beautiful sweep of field, forest, water 
and mountains. If gregarious, he could join 
a picnic party and enjoy a meal in the open; 
while those “unable to see the wit of walking 
and talking at the same time” could wander 
alone along quiet country lanes. The week- 
ends passed quickly with an organized visit 
each Saturday to some place of interest. 
One of the most outstanding of these was 
arranged by Dr. Dodge of Michigan Uni- 
versity who led a party to Mount Washing- 
ton in New Hampshire. The mountain, 6,288 
feet high, was scaled in the labour-saving 
railway which is provided for visitors. Other 
trips were made to Thetford Mines, a great 
asbestos centre, and to Magog by steamer 
from Newport, Vermont. 

On August 11th, after six very full weeks, 
the school came to a close. An experiment 


had been completed and it remained only to 
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make some estimate of its achievements. 
We are accustomed to look upon the build- 
ing of a new highway or the construction 
of a new hydro-electric station with some 
complacency, and to feel that here is evi- 
dence that Man is marching forward to big- 
ger and better things. In an age when tech- 
nical developments are so far in advance 
of our ability to use them wisely those pro- 
jects which have as their aim an increase 
in the store of human understanding should 
be cherished as water in a desert. Such was 
the aim of the Geography Summer School, 
neither a profound study of geomorphology 
nor of any science, but the broadening influ- 
ence of a new approach to the many prob- 
lems of today. The people who went to 
Stanstead College in 1947 are scattered now 
in the four corners of the earth. Back at mili- 
tary bases, in offices, in universities and in 
schools they will benefit in varying measure 
from their experiences. For some there will 
be a greater understanding of the weather 
forecast and synopsis and of the work be- 
hind it. For others there will be the more 
vital matter of knowing how to live and to 
lead men in the Arctic. For the student and 
the professional geographer there will be in- 
spiration and an aid to clear thought in the 
recollection of practical observation and 
experience. For all there will be happy 
memories and new thoughts. Now no tan- 
gible relic of the School remains but a well 

thumbed prospectus. Nevertheless, diffused 
as its influence is, the successful conclusion 
of this adventure in education may be writ- 
ten down as a step forward in the study of 
geography in Canada; and perhaps, on a 
Wider horizon, it is one of the many small 
sparks of progress lighting a world which is 


all too often retrogressive. 


A group of the sum- 
mer students and 
staff 
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AN ANNOUNCEMENT 


IT is with pleasure and pride that The Canadian Geographical 
Society announces publication of its new Provincial Geographical Aspects 
booklets. Printed on the same quality paper and page size as the ‘Journal’ 
the set comprises nine booklets, each presenting in graphic form the varied 
geographical aspects of one Canadian province. Each booklet contains 32 
pages, is profusely illustrated and has a map of the province. The subject 
is treated in comprehensive manner, touching on historical, physical, eco- 
nomic and human aspects of the province, with sections on topography, 
climate, natural resources, industries, cities, etc. Leading authorities in every 
field have collaborated in preparation of the articles and the result is a con- 
cise, reliable, up-to-date survey of Canada from coast to coast. In order to be 
of maximum usefulness the booklets are written in simple language within 


the range of school children. 


Sets of booklets, entirely free from advertising matter, may be 
ordered now, for delivery after March, 1948. It is suggested that orders be 
placed early as the run of the first edition is limited. 


ORDER FORM 


Attach money order, or cheque plus exchange fee, and send to: 
The CANADIAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, 


49 Metcalfe Street, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Please send sets of Provincial Geographical Aspects booklets at $2.75 per set for Members 
$3.25 per set for non-members (mailing charges included) to 


NAME Street 


PRINT IN BLOCK LETTERS 


City Town Province 
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National Parks for Britain-II 


W. show here a further series of 


pictures of some of the places to be included 
in the proposed national parks and conserva- 
tion areas to be formed in England and Wales. 


Since Britain is a small country, densely 


populated, there are no large stretches of 


virgin territory to be set aside for national 
parks, and they will therefore differ in char- 
acter from the vast parks of Canada and the 
United States. As the report of the National 
Parks Committee points out: “The richly 
varied landscape of our country is a joint 
creation of natural growth and man’s cul- 


nadian Geographical Journal, February 1948, for Part I 


British Official Photographs 


tivation.” Rural industries and settlements 
will remain and feature of the 
British parks. It is not intended that they 
should necessarily be nationally owned, but 


become a 


a National Parks Commission would be em- 
powered to control all development and to 
preserve local agriculture and farming within 
the park area. Within the scope of the Com- 
mission would be the matter of accommo- 
dation for visitors and the provision of 
adequate footpaths, particularly in farming 
districts, so that stock and crops might not 


M.B. 


be interfered with. 


130 At top:—Mosedale Beck, Cumberland, in the Lake District. 


Left:—Crowden Brook tumbles down the southern slope of Kinder Scout to the valley of Edale 


in the Peak District. 
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Part of the limestone gorge in the Peak District through which the 
river Manifold flows. The footpath was once a light railway track 


Top right:—The Nantlle valley affords an easy route from the Caernarvon 
Bay coastal plain of North Wales to the base of Mount Snowdon 


Bottom right:—Small copses cling to the hillsides and stone walls 
chequer the fields below Black Tor, typical of the rocky escarpments 


of the Derbyshire High Peaks. 























The harbour at Clovelly on the north Devon coast. Woods clothe the 
steep cliff slopes, in a rift of which Clovelly shelters. This is one of the 
conservation areas. 




















Middleham in the Yorkshire Dales. In the Middle Ages this was an 
important crossroads town at the juncture of moorland roads from 


Wharfedale, Swaledale and Wensleydale 








League of Red Cross Societies 
Promotes Peace of World 


by MARGARET A. NEWCOMBE 


H.., can the world prevent another 


understanding 


v 


war : 

If increased international 
and co-operation can help to prevent an- 
other disaster, then the League of Red Cross 
Societies, of which the Canadian Society is 
a strong and active member, is one of the 
greatest forces for international peace that 
exists in the world today 

Sixty-two national societies, representing 
countries spread from the nordic regions of 
Norway and Sweden, through the Republics 
of the 
India and China, down across the north and 


Soviet 


Grand Old Man f the Red Cross 
eaks to delegates from fifty-two countries 
Oxford, England, July 1946 


I nion to the hot plains of 


at the « 


south Americas and back up to Europe, are 
working together for the benefit of humanity 
and the propagation of peace. 

In a resolution approved at the first meet- 
ing since the war of the League’s Board of 
Governors at Oxford, England, in July, 1946, 
the League declared that: “It will be the 
work of the national societies in peacetime 
to educate the people on humanitarian and 
charity principles; to preserve peace and to 
gather together all the forces and means in 
order to prevent future world wars.” 

\t a subsequent meeting of the executive 
committee in November, 1946, the members 


Professor Max Huber, acting president of the International Red Cross 


-onvention of the Board of Governors of the League of 


Red Cross photo by Kingsbury 








Attending a_ reception 
given by the mayor of 
Oxford for delegates to 





resolved that it was considered “‘necessary 
to establish contact with national and inter- 
national organizations which are fighting for 
peace.” 

This is no idle statement. The League can 
point to a proud record of concrete sugges- 
tions, of exchange of information and tech- 
nical advisers, of assistance given and 
continued. 

Mr. Basil O’Connor, American Chairman 
of the League Board of Governors at Oxford 
stated: “Properly employed, the power of 
goodwill—and good works—that inheres 
in the League of Red Cross Societies is the 
greatest force for international peace that 
exists in the world today.” He pointed out 
that the only qualification for membership 
in this worldwide body is humanitarianism 
and that membership in Red Cross is un- 
limited. 

“There is no theology on which all men 
agree,” he stated, ““—any more than there is 
one national flag to which al! men will 
pledge their allegiance; but there is one ideal 
that is common to all men of goodwill 
humanitarianism—and that ideal is repre- 
sented in the one banner under which all 
men may serve without doing violence to 
their patriotism or their loyalties—national, 
religious, racial—the banner of the Red 
Cross which symbolizes goodwill, humanity, 
love of neighbour to all who behold it 
wherever it flies.” 

He called on the League, with the Inter- 
national Red Cross Committee*, to see to it 


—_—_— —— 


The Red Cross International C« by Margaret 
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the League of Red Cross 
Societies convention are 
Dr. Fred Routley, Na 
tional Commissioner of 
the Canadian Red Cross 
the Very Reverend Dr 
John Lowe, Dean of 
Christ Church, and Basil 
O'Connor, chairman of 
the League’s Board of 
Governors 

American Red Cross photo 
by Waller 


LEAGUE OF RED CROSS SOCIETIES PROMOTES PEACE OF WORLD 


that governments and governmental agen- 
cies ensure the rights and extensions of serv- 
ice that the Red Cross and Red Cross alone 
can render internationally. 

One of the stumbling blocks in League 
affairs had long been the uncertainty of its 
financing and it was a suggestion of Canada’s 
representative that solved the problem. 

Dr. Fred W. Routley, Canadian National 
Red Cross Commissioner, and Canada’s first 
member of the executive committee of the 
League, proposed that each member society 
be assessed for contribution to the League 
according to its income derived from volun- 
tary contributions. Thus the wealthiest 
society now pays proportionately more, and 
each society can budget a certain and fixed 
percentage of its funds for League support. 

This parliament of the Red Crosses, where 
every national society can make its voice 
heard, state its needs, and work for mutual 
co-operation and assistance, is the last link 
in the international organization. 

The League was formed at the close of the 
first world war at the suggestion of an Amer- 
ican, Mr. H. Davison, when the war's 
aftermath brought disease, starvation and 
distress to many countries. It is now in its 
twenty-eighth vear. 

The International Committee, whose work 
for relief of prisoners and wounded in war is 
so well-known, bends most of its attention 
to war work. 

The League, on the other hand, acts as a 
permanent organ of liaison, co-ordination 
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Pictured at the gateway of the courtyard of Examination Rooms, Oxford University, meeting place of the’ League of 
Red Cross Societies convention in July 1946, are a group of delegates from some of the fifty-two countries represented 


From left to right, the delegates represent these countries 


Britain, China, Union of South Africa, India, Australia 


the Netherlands, Belgium, Poland, the United States, Iraq, Canada and Ecuador 


and study between the national societies, 
assisting them in the organization of their 
activities and collaborating with them in the 


improvement of health, the prevention of 


disease and the mitigation of suffering. 
It is an honour to Canada that its repre- 


sentative was appointed chairman of the 


advisory health committee, one of the 


League's most important positions. Under 
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American Red Cross photo by Kingsbury 


the leadership of Dr. Routley, national so- 
cieties will be encouraged to play a leading 
part in such fields as blood and blood deriv- 
ative services, nutritional education services, 
the control of epidemic and endemic diseases 
and the rehabilitation from chronic diseases. 

Delegates to the Paris conference meeting 
of the executive committee, November, 1946, 


were generous in their praise of Canadian 








LEAGUE OF RED CROsS SOCIETIES PROMOTES PEACE OF 


Red Cross achievement. Canada’s Red Cross 
peacetime projects warranted special admira- 
tion and it was agreed that the Canadian 
Red Cross system might well serve as a pat- 
tern for other nations struggling to readjust, 
improve and benefit public welfare after six 
vears of war. 

Of particular interest were the Canadian 
National Blood 


Canadian Junior Red Cross, “School Meal” 


Transfusion Service, the 


program, and aid to nurses’ education in 


conjunction with the Canadian Nurses 
\ssociation 

The free National Blood Transfusion 
Service, at present in operation in’ British 
Columbia and Alberta and scheduled for 


every province in the Dominion, will be the 
first completely free national service of its 
kind for civilians. 

Another evidence of Canada’s leadership 
in Red Cross activities was the request for 
Miss Jean E. National 


Junior Red Cross, to act as consultant to the 


Browne, Director, 
Junior Red Cross Bureau of the League of 
Red Cross Societies. 

She travelled to Geneva, where she re- 
mained for six weeks and then attended the 
first meeting of the Junior Red Cross Advis- 
ory Committee in Paris in May of 1947. 

The League rightly regards a strong or- 
one of the best 


ganization of Juniors as 


methods of promoting peace, since their 
activities include not only active participa- 
tion in health and community service pro- 
but 


understanding by the exchange of portfolios 


grams, international friendship and 


and assistance, through funds raised by 
themselves, to children of other lands. 

Dr. Routley, a member, also, of the Junior 
Red Cross Advisory Committee, considered 
the improvement of health of the children 
of the world a major aspect of Junior Red 
Cross and one of the most important reasons 
why the Juniors should embrace as large a 
population of the schools as possible. 

“A great deal of progress, scientifically 
and otherwise, has been made in the past 
half-century for the improvement of health 
of infants and children,” Dr. Routley pointed 


out, “but it takes a long time to impress on 


WORLD 


the general public the importance of the 
decisions made and the necessity for putting 
them into practice in their daily lives. 
“Children improve not only their own 
health but that of parents and neighbours. 
I am convinced that the constant and daily 
health is 


going to be one of the greatest factors for 


interest of children in their own 
health throughout the whole world that has 
ever existed.” 

Health of the world has long been a top 
project of the League. In times of great 
emergenc\ and disaster, it acts as a clearing 
house for both material aid and trained spe- 
cialists that are needed. In these air-times, 
they can be flown at a day's notice to almost 
every part of the world. It has a documenta- 
tion and study service and publishes numer- 
ous publications on health. 

Its interest in nursing has resulted in the 
definite improvement of training and instruc- 
tion of nurses. In 1920, the League of Red 
Cross Societies established international 
courses of instruction for nurses in London, 
especially directed to qualified nurses of 
every country interested in training for 
higher ranks, particularly in public health 
work and hospital management, as well as 
social welfare work. Scholarships were 
granted to deserving cases. The management 
of these courses was handed over to the 
Florence Nightingale Foundation in 1934, 
and they are now administered one-half by 
League members and one-half by the Inter- 
national Council of Nurses. 

League prompting of member societies to 
give their nursing services the necessary im- 
pulse resulted in more than twenty-one 
othercountries establishing scholarship funds 
In Canada, for example, the Red Cross made 
public health nursing possible as early as 
1920 by financing training courses in univer- 
sities for the inaugural period of three years. 

This vear will see the commencement of a 
Demonstration Hospital School of Nursing 
at Windsor, Ontario, designed by the nurses’ 
association itself to put nurses” training on 
an independent, professional basis. The new 
school is made possible by the Canadian Red 


Cross grant of $40,000 a year for four years. 
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The League's joint experience in disaster 
relief has resulted in fine national commit- 
tees, efficiently organized for rapid and 
effective aid. It is not the purpose of the Red 
Cross to take the place of public authorities, 
official or even private organizations, but as 
an auxiliary body, to be always in working 
order and ready to assist before the occur- 
rence of the disaster. 

Technical assistance to national societies 
in the organization of complex relief work is 
given by the League in the fields of rescue 
work, shelters, food distribution, clothing, 
fuel, furniture, medical care, prophylaxy in 
case of epidemics, social welfare, ete. 

Relief to war victims ts, of course, a well- 
known activity of Red Cross and in 1940 a 
Joint Relief Commission of the International 
Red Cross was formed, composed of repre- 
sentatives from the International Committee 
and the League. It consigned to the coun- 


tries suffering the greatest hardships relief 


goods purchased from moneys assigned by 
national societies, philanthropical institu- 
tions or by private persons. 

Through conferences, by missions in which 
members of the League Secretariat travel to 
national societies to give direct advice on 
troublesome problems, and through study 
visits by national representatives to League 
headquarters in Geneva, the flow of inter- 
national experience and understanding con- 
tinues. 

Problems of sister nations become under- 
the 


Vision becomes clearer, the actual work of 


standable to each other, worldwide 
co-operation gives promise that nations can 
and will pull together towards a peaceful 
solution of the world’s difficulties. 

Properly supported, the League of Red 
Cross Societies, founded on an humanitarian 
principle that all can accept, can help to give 
to mankind the realization of its brightest 


hope—peace. 


Headquarters of the League of Red Cross Societies, Geneva, Switzerland 


American Red Cross photo 











“By Any Other Name” 


by P. E. PALMER 


, student of Canadian geography 
cannot but be impressed by the wide variety 
of names given to similar features in different 
parts of the country, names for which the 
the but 
which are either differently used in various 


dictionary gives same meaning, 
parts of the country, or carry the implication 
of some slight element of differentiation in 
the 


words have an historical significance, having 


features themselves. Sometimes these 
been brought into the country by one group 
of immigrants or another, occasionally they 
are corruptions of another language. To 
complicate the situation further, there is 
the question of size: a mountain in Eastern 
Canada would scarcely be classed as a foot- 
hill in Alberta, and there are rivers in our 
prairies that do not equal in width or volume 
a sturdy glacier-fed mountain creek. Thus 
it is that the question of a generic name for 
a feature is usually a local problem and local 
usage will govern what is to be called a 
mountain ora river rather than any arbitrary 
definition involving height or elevation, or 
feet per second of stream flow. 

Again we have the position of the generic 
in relation to the proper name. We have 
Lake Ontario, Lake Superior, Lake Win- 
nipeg, but in the north Great Slave Lake and 
Great Bear Lake for features of comparable 
size. Possibly euphony has something to do 
with it, which is probably as good an ex- 
planation as any. In Nova Scotia there is 
River Philip, River John, 
River Hebert, the names of which, though 


River Denys, 


now Anglicized, were of French origin and 
retain the generic river before the proper 
name, after the French form. 

Everyone knows what a lake is and there 
are lakes of all sizes from coast to coast, 
but if you happen to reside in the Eastern 
Townships of Quebec you may find your 
lake is called a pond. The generic term, pond, 
migrated across the boundary with stout 


settlers from Vermont and New Hampshire, 
who settled much of this district a hundred 
and fifty odd years ago. If you come from 
the Maritimes, however, you will know that 
a pond is the body of water held by the dam 
of one of the old mills that are now so rapidly 
disappearing from the landscape. 

If Tennyson had lived in Western Canada 
that 
poem 


the chances are he would not have 
written his little the brook. 


His brook in that vigorous climate would 


about 


have been a creek, and the harsh sounding 
creek would not have fitted his prosody 
at all. In Ontario the same feature might 
be either a creek or a brook, but probably a 
creek, while in the Maritimes it would be 
a brook unless it happened to be a run. 
The generic run appears to have been 
brought to Nova Scotia from Pennsylvania 
or Virginia with the loyalists. At the same 
time, a creek in the Maritimes is usually a 
salt tidal 
through a marsh and probably fed by a 


fresh water brook. The marsh itself, when 


water or channel meandering 


diked, is called marsh in one locality and 
dike in another. 

The feature defined as “low land saturated 
or partially or completely covered by shallow 
water” probably has more names than any 
other in Canada. It may be a swamp, a 
marsh, a meadow, a bog, a swale, a slough or, 
most probable of all, a muskeg. Each of 
these may carry a descriptive adjective such 
as floating bog, beaver marsh, hay meadow, 
not to mention others which are unprintable 
in these chaste columns. The muskeg, with 
its mossy surface and occasional spruce or 
tamarack would be a barren in New Bruns- 
wick, or a savannah in western Nova Scotia, 
a name which, again, appears to be a Loyalist 
importation from the southern States. The 
word muskeg does not really come into use 
until one gets into northern Ontario, but 
from there on to the west and north it is 
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universal. Muskegs are so much the pre- 
dominating features of many districts that 
itself 


savour of the 


the word seems to carry with it a 
northlands. On the prairies 
everything is a slough (pronounced slew): 
vou cut hay in the slough, the little morainic 
lake is a slough, and so is the bleak waste of 
shining alkali on black You 
ducks in the slough and may also unfortun- 
ately drink slough water. It is not readily 
this the 


prairies. It seems to have been in common 


mud. shoot 


apparent how name came to 
use in England in the time of Bunyan (John 
not Paul 
but appears to have skipped over all the 
swamps the Atlantic Lake 


Winnipeg to find an abiding home on the 


and his “Slough of Despond”: 


between and 
prairie. 
variations in mountain 


do find the 


word peak replacing mount or mountain in 


There are few 


although vou 


nomenclature, 
many cases. In this connection, it might be 
noted that when a mountain is named after 
a man, the appellative should be Wount and 
precede the name, thus Mount Eisenhower 
but Blue Mountain or Mountain. 
It is, however, not difficult for the layman 


. 
Eagle 


to get involved between groups and ranges 

terms which seem to be used indiserimin- 
ately. Hills have few variants but hogsback 
and ridge are in common use and one some- 


Knoll is 


as a diminutive of hill, while cone 


times encounters an escarpment. 
common 
is used occasionally and butte and mound 
occur here and there on the prairies. 

The word valley would seem to be adequate 
for the description of any depression of that 
character, but our early travellers were not 
of that opinion and gave us gulch, gully, 
canyon and draw for similar 


coulée . ravine, 


features of greater or less importance. 
(anyon, of course, comes from the Spanish, 
(American in- 
northward the 


the fifties and 


while gulch is probably an 
that 
the Cariboo in 


vention came with 


miners into 
sixties 
Shore features such as ca pe and point are 


the 


cape is usually applied to the more important 


almost interchangeable although term 


of such features, preceding the name. Thus 


we have Cape Flattery and Green Point. 
In both cases, however, the positions of the 
appellatives are not infrequently reversed. 
Island and islet are fairly well defined, but 
the name island is often given to a feature 
connected with the shore by a sandbar or 
to a hill rising in a marsh, thus violating the 
strict terms of its definition. 

Generic terms for marine features are 
infinite in their variety, and the landsman 
nautical 
the 


channel or 


determine what 
the 


hvdrographer a_ strait from a 


is at a loss to 


nuance distinguishes — to eve of 


passage, or a gulf from a sound or a bay. 


There are also aris, harbours, narrows, 


anchorages and coves to add complexity to 


When 


such as 


the nomenclature of coastal waters. 
it comes to underwater features 
rock and reef, shoal, bank or bar seem quite 
simple but the word patch appears to carry 
with it some subtle marine menace that ts 
obscure to the layman. In Nova Scotia the 
robust word gut at times replaces the more 
effeminate channel, a feature which on the 
north shore of New Brunswick is probably 
called a gully. The generic fiord came to this 
with the first of the Seandinavian 


explorers who haunted our northern coasts 


country 


for so vears. It is, however, never 
used for the most typical of our fiords on 
the West Coast. It remains for Nova Scotia 


to provide us with a generic marine desig- 


many 


nation for which no definition or derivation 
is known. On the rocky southern coast, not 
far from famous Peggy's Cove, is Peggy's 
Soi (pronounced swah), with another soi 
or two at other places. These bodies of 
water have no very distinctive features to 
demand a distinctive name, one which has 
stumped Canadian authorities and various 
learned professors at Oxford and Dublin. 
As far as the writer knows, no rewards have 
been posted for solving the problem of the 
derivation or meaning of this word but the 
field is open to the philologist, professional 
or amateur. 

another name in 


There is. however. 


common use throughout Canada, which 


dictionary, whose 


laid 


does not appear in any 


origins have recently been bare, and 











which may now be considered an authentic- 
ated and integral part of the language. The 
word snye, sny or snie has been used for 
many vears to describe a channel behind an 
island, with slack current or partly dried, 
or some such similar feature. It appears on 
plans of the Rideau Canal and on other 
that 


its origin or meaning. Recently it has been 


documents of but no one knew 


age, 


established that it is derived from the 
obsolete French word “chenayve’ meaning 
channel, and snye is now certified by the 


Geographic Board as a lawful and proper 
generic term. 

Another obscure appellative dalles is of 
Canadian origin although it is now for the 
most part used in the United States, par- 
the River. It 


stems from a French word meaning a paved 


ticularly along Columbia 


channel or spillway in connection with a 


lock, 


first applied by some imaginative trader or 


canal or and appears to have been 


voyageur to a rapid on the old fur trade 
the Lake 


Nipissing and Lake Huron. It was given to 


route on French River between 
another rapid or two in western Ontario and 
the 


Boat Encampment and Revelstoke. Farther 


next turns up on Columbia between 
down the Columbia in Oregon we have the 
famous rapids known as The Dalles, and it 
is also used for other and similar rapids in 


the Pacific States. Thus the humble vovageurs 


“BY ANY OTHER NAME” 


of the Nor’ West this 


unique name, along with packs of trade 


Company carried 
goods and kegs of rum, across the plains, 
the 


over the great divide, down western 
rivers and almost to the Pacific. 

While the poet informs us that “a rose 
by any other name would smell as sweet”’, 
we have no assurance that a swamp is as 
wet as a muskeg, nor can we, at a glance, 
determine when a hill is a butte, or a channel 
a passage. In all these cases we are, fortu- 
nately, not restricted by any precise or 
iron-clad definitions but are free to choose 
slough or swale, hill or hogsback, lake or 
pond, as faney or locality dictates. All of 
which makes for a very flexible and satisfying 
nomenclature, although possibly one which 
might drive the foreigner, learning to speak 
our language, to distraction. 

It will be noted that the writer has made 
no attempt, except incidentally, to go 
the 


English usage. It is better to leave to some 


bevond limits of English words or 


French compatriot the task of distinguishing 


between riviére and fleuve or anse and 
harachois and of differentiating between a 
marais and a muskeg. It seems probable 
that the French language in Canada may 
well be as rich in variations as the English, 
in which case we do indeed have a rare 
heritage of geographical and topographical 


terms. 
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THE CANADIAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The nineteenth Annual General Meeting of The Canadian Geographical Society was held on February 
27th. 1948, in the Lecture Hall, National Museum of Canada, Ottawa, Mr. J. A. Wilson, Vice-President, presiding 


The Governor General, Honorary Patron of the Society, and the Viscountess Alexander attended the 
meeting 


The brief business proceedings were opened by the approval of the minutes of the eighteenth Annual 
General Meeting, followed by a report by the Vice-President on the activities of the Society during 1947 


Mr. Wilson stated that the financial position of the Society had been further consolidated during the 
year, additional appropriations had been made to the research fund and a surplus had been added to the working 
capital 

“As is customary,” said Mr. Wilson, “the Society's publication Canadian Geographical Journal continues 
to be its main activity. This magazine, devoted to the advancement of geographical knowledge, has maintained 
its high standard and, despite difficulties, an average of 14,000 copies per month were printed and circulated, 
reaching a reading group of some 100,000 readers each month. The demand for the Society's reprint services, 
steadily maintained during the past eleven years, was again increased, some 240,000 copies of nine different 
articles being published in booklet form. Widespread distribution of these booklets is of great importance in 
achieving the Society’s aim of disseminating authentic information about Canada to readers in all parts of the 
world.”’ The Journal was made available to a further large group of readers and research workers, he added, by the 
gift of fifteen complete sets to leading libraries and institutions in countries in every continent, by the donation 
of volumes to many Canadian overseas missions, and by the gift of 21,000 back issues to departments of education 
in the western provinces 

The Vice-President reported that within a period of twelve months the Executive Secretary had visited 
the four western provinces and made a tour of the Maritime Provinces. He had made contact with Directors and 
members of the Editorial Committee throughout the country and had effected valuable liaison work with authorities 
in the provincial governments and with educationists 


Much work had been done during the year on the production of a series of booklets, each dealing with 
one province, a project initiated seven years ago The booklets had been prepared with the co-operation of 


specialists in every subject covered, then edited to conform to a standard suitable for use by students. Publication 
of the set of nine, known as the Provincial Geographical Aspects series, was anticipated within a few weeks. 


Grants from the research fund had been made to assist Dr. M. Y. Williams in making geographical 
investigations in the Churchill district, and to establish two scholarships to the McGill Summer School of 
Geography. Winners of the awards were Miss Margaret Vant, teacher in St. John’s Technical High School, 
Winnipeg, and Mr. Louis-Edmond Hamelin, student at Laval University, Quebec. Two more scholarships will 
be granted this year. The year saw completion of three colour sound films in a series “Life in the Maritimes” 
sponsored by the Society and produced by Crawley Studio with the assistance of the Government of Nova Scotia 
and the National Film Board 

Eight of the retiring Directors were re-elected to office for a further three-year term and two new Directors, 
Mr. Thomas H. Manning and Mr. G. Gordon Bell, were elected. 


At the conclusion of the business part of the meeting, Mr. Wilson introduced the speaker, Dr. Trevor Lloyd, 
head of the recently established Geographical Bureau in Ottawa. Dr. Lloyd then gave a most interesting and 
entertaining address, illustrated by coloured slides, on ““West Greenland and Canada”. Touching on the early 
link between Canada and the Danish island with the ill-fated settlement of Jens Munck on the Churchill River, 
Dr. Lloyd went on to describe the close relationships established during the present century, particularly during 
the war when, with Greenland cut off from contact with Denmark, Canada undertook to provide supplies and 
medical assistance and in return secured stocks of cryol#te for aluminum manufacture. At that time a Canadian 
consulate was established in Greenland and Dr. Lloyd spent two years at Godthaab as consul. After an interesting 
description of the settlements of West Greenland, the native people, their occupations, educational system and 
form of government, Dr. Lloyd pointed out that Canada might learn some helpful lessons from Greenland in the 
administration and development of the north. 

Professor J. T. Wilson, on behalf of the Society, in thanking Dr. Lloyd for his address said that while it 
was known that the talk would be authoritative and well-informed, the pleasure of the audience was immeasurably 
increased by the witty and entertaining form of presentation. He congratulated the Department of Mines and 
Resources on setting up the Geographical Bureau and particularly in securing Dr. Lloyd as its head 

The program was concluded by the first public showing of two films sponsored by the Society. These 
short sound films depicted, in colour, ““Men of Lunenburg” and “The Gaels of Cape Breton”, with beautiful 
scenic effect 

Immediately following the General Meeting a meeting of the Board of Directors was held at which the 
President and other Officers for 1947 were re-elected and the Editorial Committee was re-appointed with the 
addition of four new members: Dr. Trevor Lloyd, Mr. Ian S. McArthur, Mr. D. W. Buchanan and Mr. S. F. Rae 


See Directors’ page 
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EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK 
In writing about Newfoundland, George 
A. Mercer, B.A., B.Paed, 


native land, for he was born at Bay Roberts 


deals with his 
in the Avalon Peninsula. Mr. Mercer's life 
work has been in the field of education. He 
taught in Newfoundland schools in Paper 
Falls Falls. 


After graduating from Queen’s University 


Bishop's and Grand 


‘Town, 


(Ontario) he attended the Ontario College 


of Education. Later he did post-graduate 


the 
Toronto. For the past fourteen vears Mr. 


work in education at University of 
Mercer has been principal of Corner Brook 


Public School in Newfoundland. 


Philip Uren was born and attended school 
at Basingstoke, England. In 1941 he joined 
the R.ALF. the United 


States for training. He was later attached 


and was sent to 
to R.A.F. Transport Command, with which 
1946. He 
was one of the students at the Geography 
1947 and is at 


where he is 


he served until his discharge in 


Summer School in 
MeGill 


studying for an honours degree in geography. 


present 


attending University 


AMONGST THE NEW BOOKS 

by DOUGLAS LEECHMAN 

The British Commonwealth and Empire 
by W. J. Turner, Editor 
Collins, Toronto, 85.00 

illustrated accounts of 
British Empire, larger 
chapters being devoted to Canada, New 
Zealand, South Africa, India, East Africa in that order, 
and a last chapter including a number of minor pos 
The account of Canada, written by Lady 
reflects her 


strong love of the country, but to a student of Canada’s 


This is a collection of well 


the various sections of the 


Australia, 


sesslOns 


Tweedsmuir, is most sympathetic and 
geography and history it may appear somewhat super- 
ficial. In fact, it is a little difficult to avoid the feeling 
that the same may be said of the other sections of the 
book. The illustrations throughout are most pleasing 
Many of them are of great historical interest and have 
not been reproduced very frequently; many others are 
of considerable artistic merit. Especially interesting to 
Canadians are the reproductions of some of the work 


of the late Frank Hennessey. 


The Birds of Brewery Creek 
by Tue Rr. Hon. Mavtcotm MacDonatp 
xford University Press, Toronto, $3.50 

Here is a book which might well be selected as an 
example of the results that can be attained by a care 
ful, observant, and cultured amateur ornithologist. His 
carefulness has lead to a systematic arrangement of 
his material and the preparation of an index making 
it easy to find the section of the book which one wishes 
to consult; his acute observations have led to a fuller 
account of the habits of many Ottawa birds than we 
have hitherto had ready access to, and his cultural 
attainments have enabled him to write in a pleasing 
style, free from those slipshod solecisms which mar so 
many of today’s books. 

The author displays a surprising enthusiasm for his 
subject; making the observations on which his book is 
based often necessitated his rising before dawn, pad- 
dling across the Ottawa River and taking his place in 
the mouth of Brewery Creek before daybreak, a minor 
expedition which was not always free from personal 
risk 
on the Ottawa River in an open canoe with no paddle, 


as did Mr. MacDonald 


There is, throughout th 


It is not everybody who has found himseld afloat 


hook, a sympathetic and 
whimsical interpretation of the actions and behaviour 
of the various birds discussed, an interpretation which 
some ornithologists may brand as anthropomorphiza 
tion and therefore not to be considered seriously. Surely, 
though, nobody is going to take such a treatment as 
more than a pleasing literary device. The suggestion 
that the familiar decoy actions of the Killdeer are based 
on sexual display behaviour is interesting and has a 
certain plausibility, but even the author is content to 
leave the subject with the old Scottish verdict “Not 
proven”. 

Typographically, the book is a pleasant change after 
the poor paper, careless proof-reading, and ill-balanced 
pages that wartime restrictions have imposed upon us 
The illustrations, from photographs in colour and in 
black-and-white, by Dr. Arthur Allen and W. \ 
Crich are among the best of their kind ever published 
Altogether this is a book any bird enthusiast will be 
glad to have in his library and both the author and the 
publisher are to be congratulated on producing a fine 


pirece of work * * * 


Desert Parade 
by W. H. Carr 
Macmillan, Toronto, $3.00 
“A Guide to Southwestern Desert Plants and Wild 
life’’ illustrated with many excellent photographs by 
Marvin H 


and plants, including the cacti, of the desert areas of 


Frost. The mammals, birds, snakes, insects, 


the southwest United States are dealt with, each being 
described by a hundred words or so of text. The photo- 
graphs are quite adequate in most cases, though those 
showing flowers do suffer from the lack of colour. There 
are useful maps on the end-papers, and the book has 
a definite charm and interest, as do so many things 


having to do with deserts 


Vill 
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North 
by G. P. Putnam 
Collins. Toronto, $4.00 


From 1875 to 1946, Bob Bartlett was on or near the 


Wariner of the 


sea, and more often on it than merely near it. His was 
a colourful career, a career closer to the romantic lives 
of the old Elizabethan sea captains than most men 
come to today. Captain Bob knew that, in a way. He 
read everything he could get his hands on about the 
men who had sailed the Arctic Ocean before him and 
he understood better pe rhaps than anybody else what 
they had attempted and what they had done, what 
they had hoped, and how and why they had failed 
when fail they did 

our generation who knew the 


1939 met 


Nearly everybody of 
North before the 
Bob Bartlett, and they'll certainly 
He was very much an individual, a person, colourful 
Public 


always a trial for him, there were so many last minute 


beginning of the war in 
never forget him 
as his career and his language speaking was 
emendations and eliminations to consider! 

His early days in the sealing, his expeditions with 
Peary in search of the North Pole, 
VU orrissey ire all told 


the Aarluk tragedy, 
ind the many cruises of the 
about, with enough detail and illustrative anecdote to 
make lively and entertaining reading. There are useful 
back of the book and an 


books 


chronological tables in the 


index, a convenience often omitted in which 
should be provided with ome 
One can but regret the total absence of illustrations 


with the exception of a fine portrait of Captain Bob 


himself. This is found on the back of the dust jacket 
where it will inevitably become either lost or disfigured 
It should, of course, have been used as a frontispiece 
where it would have been protected. Surely the cost 


of tipping in cannot have been the deciding factor 
* ‘ * 


Flashing Wings 
by Ricuarp M. SaunpDEeRS 
McClelland & Stewart, Toronto, $4.50 
One of the more pathetic sights to be noted on a 
field naturalist’s excursion is the note-taking by the 
beginners. With an almost religious fervour they make 
lists of the birds and plants they see for themselves 


Minute by 


or which are pointed out by their leader 





“BRYNHYFRYD' 


BEAUMARIS e ANGLESEY 
NORTH WALES 


To all Peace-seeking people desiring 
truly re-creative recess, this House 
offers warm welcome. Spacious and 
comfortable accommodation. Thoughtful 
consideration given individuals and 
groups. Exhilarating view, sea and 
mountain air. Market garden produce 
Garages. Modern amenities. Bus route. 


Hon. Secretary, Brynhyfryd. Llangoed 57. 











To: The Canadian Geographical Society 
49 Metcalfe Street, Ottawa, Ont. 


Enclosed find $ 


Name 
No. and Street 


Occupation 


Annual Fee 


Canada and British Countries $3.00 
United States, Mexico, France, Spain, 

Central and South America - - $3.50 
Other Countries $4.00 





APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


The Canadian Geographical Society 


in advance payment of my membership fees for 
Annual fee to include 12 monthly issues of Canadian Geographical Journal, post-paid. 
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Make remittance payable at par in Ottawa, to the order of The Canadian Geographical Society 


Date 


years 


City 
Province 


Country 
(If outside Canada) 
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minute the list grows in length, with such meticulous 
entries as: Crow, Robin, Dandelion, Grackle, Plantain, 
Bloodroot 
so on. If there were a leader for the “Mammal Group” 


Sanguinaria canadensis), Song Sparrow, and 
the horses and cows would be listed, too, no doubt 

But there is another side to this somewhat sarcasti 
picture, a side which can result in a book such as this 
by Dr. Saunders whose notebooks of the day's obser 
vations have been carefully kept for a number of years 
He makes notes about robins and bloodroot too, but 
they are notes which have meaning and which are 
related to the ecology of the species discussed. The 
arrangement by months and days is very useful, and 
the paragraph headings draw one’s attention rapidly 
to the sections of spec ial interest 

There 


welcome in a book of this sort, but it must be 


are touches of humour too which are always 
noted 
that the unfortunate young Englishman on page 237 
should have been referred to as wearing chaparejos 
rather than chaparral, which is an evergreen oak Why 
is the fact that he was an Englishman important ? Is 
it a matter of geographical races, and variations in 
behaviour in a strange environment ?” 

The value of the 
co-operation of the Royal Ontario Museum of Zoology 


book has been increased by the 


with the author, and its appearance has been enhanced 
by the illustrations by T. M 


ings much to be preferred to poor photographs. Barbara 


Shortt, delightful draw 


Worth did a nice job on the end-paper maps; in fact, 


it’s a very good book and you are sure to enjoy it 
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~~~ FOR A WINTER VACATION 
The dry invigorating atmosphere of Québec’s Mountains, the 
brilliant sunshine, the wonderful snow and ice assure perfect 
conditions for your favorite winter sport in Québec. For help in 


planning your trip write Provincial Tourist Bureau, Parliament 
Bidgs., Québec City, Canada. 






LA PROVINCE DE 


’luébec 


Write the Provincial Publicity 
Bureau, Parliament Bidgs., Québec 
City, for information concerning 
industrial opportunities in our 












the unsurpassed 
province 
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